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The Bituminous Coal Industry—Economic and Labor Conditions—Since 1927 


Since the publication in INroRMATION Service, April 
2, 1927, of a summary of conditions in the bituminous 
coal industry the developments have been from bad to 
worse. The Department’s report on the coal strike in 
Western Pennsylvania in 1927, published in May, 1928, 
pointed to the need for collective bargaining, for the 
abandonment by operators and miners of oppressive and 
belligerent tactics, and for the assumption by both of 
greater responsibility for the prosperity of the industry— 
in their own interest and that of the public. The conclu- 
sion seemed obvious that if the operators and miners 
established more constructive contractual relations it would 
become the duty of the public “to see that the present 
methods of preventing unionization in the southern fields” 
should end. 

The operators and miners accomplished little in this 
direction and the task of the public remains undone. 
Legal obstacles to the organization of the non-union fields 
were not removed. No legislation was enacted to deal 
with the problems of excess productive capacity, con- 
servation of resources, freight rate structure, and delimi- 
tation of markets. As a result the non-union operators 
were in a position to compete for markets in ways which 
frequently have reduced selling prices below the cost of 
production and wages to a starvation level. 


Cuaos Exists 


The reasons for the present chaos in the industry may 
be stated briefly. There is little or no dispute regarding 
the principal facts in the present situation. The record 
of the past few years is now available in forms which 
reveal the logical working out %f the policies pursued. 
The laissez-faire system and competition have borne their 
fruits. Not only is the whole industry depressed, but 
many of the persons chiefly responsible find themselves 
bankrupt. The devastating effect on the workers has be- 
come a matter of national concern. 

Overexpansion of productive capacity has been chronic 
for 40 years or more. Too many mines have been opened 
and too many workers have been taken on. In coal lands 
distributed over 28 states new mines may be opened any 
time the owner thinks he can find a market even though 
existing mines can supply the demand. Coal furnishes the 
bulk of traffic for many railroads and large areas of coal 
lands have been opened to enable the railroads to increase 
their revenues. For many it is the largest item in trans- 
portation income. C. E. Bockus, president of the National 


Coal Association, points out that “even during the past 
year, with mines idle or running on limited time, branch 
railroads or connections have been constructed to open 
new coal areas, and entirely new mines have been started 
to still further flood a reservoir that is already beyond 
its banks. The railroads compete with each other for 
coal transportation almost as keenly as do the operators 
for orders.”' Road beds have been improved, motive 
power, the size of cars and the number of cars per train 
have been increased, and trains move faster. Ninety per 
cent of the coal produced is transported by rail, and in 
1929 coal and coke comprised 24.17 per cent of the car- 
loads hauled by, and 23.12 per cent of the revenue of, 
Class 1 railroads. Charles O'Neill, chairman of the Gov- 
ernment Relations Committee, National Coal Association, 
said recently: “In 1929 bituminous coal yielded the car- 
riers more than $100,000,000 in excess of their receipts 
from the entire 42 classifications of agricultural products 
for that year, and more than double the receipts from 
all forest products.” ? 

Since January 1, 1917, freight rates on coal have in- 
creased by about 68 per cent. An extensive investigation 
showed that freight charges on bituminous coal in Trunk 
Line territory, including Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, the District of Columbia and 
New England, amount to 62.5 per cent of the destination 
price. On the other hand, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission found that the proportion which freight rates 
bear to destination price on anthracite coal is 22.6 per 
cent, and 27.2 per cent on coke, 23.02 per cent on iron 
ore, 35.7 per cent on brick, 13.8 per cent on building stone. 
7.2 per cent on iron and steel products. Before the World 
War the average price of bituminous coal at the mines 
was about $1.25, and in 1931 it was about $1.58. Thus 
the railroads and other distributors receive over two-thirds 
of the price paid by consumers. 

Many freight rates have been based on what the traffic 
would bear and coal operators declare that rates should 
now be reduced 50 cents to $1.00 per ton. While they 
do not expect the railroads to subsidize the coal industry, 
they insist that coal should not continue to pay such a high 
“tribute to a sheltered industry.” Furthermore, they de- 
clare that a reduction in freight rates would be to the 


1 Address before the third International Conference on Bitumi- 
nous Coal, November 16, 1931. 

2 Address before the National Conference on Relation of Law 
and Business, New York University, October 26, 1931. 
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advantage of the railroads. ‘The competition with coal 
of other fuels and sources of power has reached a point 
where a reduction of freight rates on coal is needed to 
enable it to find markets; the consequent increase in the 
volume of traffic, they maintain, would result in greater 
railroad revenues. 

The purchasing agents of railroads have been able to 
get the coal which railroads consume at disproportionately 
low prices by pitting one operator against another.. The 
railroads use about 26 per cent of the total bituminous 
product. The purchasing agents of utilities and industrial 
concerns have also been in a position to pit one operator 
against another. Since over 76 per cent of the bituminous 
coal is consumed by railroads, utilities and industrial con- 
cerns, the chief market of the coal operators is limited to 
purchasers who have a disproportionate bargaining power. 
The demand for coal is very inelastic. shortage suffi- 
cient to cut off a small percentage of the usual consump- 
tion may drive spot prices up several hundred per cent. 
“On the other hand,” says F. G. Tryon, “when the usual 
demand is satisfied, even a sweeping concession in price 
has little effect in increasing consumption. Under these 
circumstances, the offering of small additional tonnage 
exercises a peculiarly depressing influence on price struc- 
ture... . It is this inelastic character of coal demand that 
makes the existence of excess capacity so serious” and 
“the result is a chronic ‘buyers’ market, interrupted only 
by artificial shortages due to transportation [difficulties ] 
or strikes.” * 

Productive capacity has also been greatly increased by 
the mechanization of mining. From 60 to 70 per cent of 
production costs are labor costs. Many companies there- 
fore invest in mining machines in order to lower costs 
and to gain a larger proportion of the existing markets. 
Machines for undercutting the coal, mechanical loaders 
and conveyors, and power shovels for strip mining (re- 
moving the surface soil, to a depth frequently of 50 feet 
or more where coal is near the surface) have increased 
the output per man from 4 tons to 5.06 tons per day, or 
26.5 per cent, between 1919 and 1930. But these figures 
give comparatively little indication of the extent to which 
machines have increased productivity. In Ilinois in 1930 
the average tonnage per man per day for loading machines 
was 21 tons. Sidney Hale writes: “For the men working 
with conveyors and other semi-mechanical loading devices 
the average was 17.1 tons. Individual peak records of 40 
tons or more are not unknown. The effect of this devel- 
opment upon the opportunities for employment is re- 
flected in the experience of a large Wyoming company 
that increased its percentage of mechanically loaded coal 
from 3.2 to 51.3 per cent in six years and cut its labor 
force during that time approximately 40 per cent... . 

“In 1923, the first year for which data are available. 
approximately 2,000,000 tons. or less than 0.4 per cent 
of the total output, was loaded mechanically. In 1930, 
when the industrial depression hit hard the demand for 
soft coal, the quantity mechanically loaded jumped to 
46,824,000 tons—more than 10.1 per cent of the total 
production for the year. Union mines in Illinois, Indiana 
and Wyoming were responsible for 62.3 per cent of the 
total of this tonnage.” * 

Although technical improvements have greatly increased 


3F, G. Tryon and L. Mann, Coal in 1929, Bulletin of U. S. 


Bureau of Mines, p. 725. 


4“Troubles of the Bituminous Coal Industry,” Cur istory 
September, 1931, p. 816. Ee 
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the productivity of the industry, the demand has been 
reduced by fuel economies and competition from other 
sources of power. Between 1919 and 1929 the railroads 
reduced their consumption about 26 per cent. If railroads 
and utilities in 1929 had operated on 1919 levels of fuel 
efficiency they would have required 62,000,000 more tons. 

Decrease in demand and high costs have compelled many 
mines to close and have concentrated production among 
the larger companies. The peak of production, 579,386,000 
tons, was reached in 1918. In 1929, one of the best years 
since the World War, it was 534,988,593 tons, but in 1930 
it dropped to 467,526,299 tons. The number of commer- 
cial or shipping mines decreased from 9,331 in 1923 to 
6,057 in 1929 and to 5,891 in 1930. Between 1920 and 
1929 the number of producing companies decreased from 
6,277 to 4,612. Of these companies 226 owned 487 mines 
known as “captive” mines, which deliver half or more of 
their annual output to the consumer-owner. If the exist- 
ing mines in 1929 had worked 280 days a year they could 
have produced 678,825,000 tons. In 308 days they could 
have produced 752,000,000 tons. In 1929 they averaged 
219 days and in 1930 187 days. The number of employed 
decreased from 705,000 in 1923 to 503,000 in 1929 and to 
493,202 in 1930. Their ranks have doubtless been fur- 
ther thinned by the continued depression. 

In 1929 there were 2,277 companies which produced 
10.000 tons or less. The output of this class was only 
1.3 per cent of total production. As for companies pro- 
ducing from 10,000 to 50,000 tons, 50,000 to 100,000 tons, 
and 100,000 to 200,000 tons, a considerable decrease oc- 
curred between 1920 and 1929 both in their number and 
the percentage of the national output which they produced. 
The number of companies producing 200,000 to 500,000 
decreased from 348 to 335, but their percentage of total 
output increased from 18.7 to 19.9, In contrast. the com- 
panies producing 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons, 1,000,000 to 
3,000,000 tons, and 3,000,000 tons and over increased both 
in number and in percentage of total eutput. In 1929 the 
combined output of these last three groups accounted for 
59.8 of total production. The extent to which large com- 
panies dominate the market is indicated by the fact that 
464 “independent” or commercial companies having an 
output of 200,000 tons or more supply 75.3 per cent of 
the commercial tonnage and 89 companies having “captive” 
mines supply 94.3 per cent of the total captive tonnage. 
Evidently the anti-trust laws have not prevented a very 
considerable concentration in the industry. 

It is frequently pointed out that differences in wage 
scales between coal districts helped to create excess pro- 
ductive capacity; operators have refused to bargain col- 
lectively with their employes and to establish basic wage 
rates and working coyditions throughout the industry. 
The result is disproportionately low prices and a generally 
depressed industry in which some of the most aggressive 
have gone bankrupt. Cutting wages in order to reduce 
prices has no limit except the refusal of disorganized 
masses of workers to accept wages below a subsistence 
level. 

Before the World War 70 per cent of the tonnage was 
produced under union wage agreements Today it is 
about 20 per cent. Since 1920 an increasing number of 
operators have refused to deal with the union and wages 
in non-union districts have reached pre-war or lower 
levels. The attempt of the union operators to maintain 
even the 1917 wage scale fixed by the Fuel Administration 
has been a losing battle to maintain their former per- 
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centage of total tonnage. Charles O'Neill declares that 
“in many districts wages are now below proper living 
cost levels. . . . Real wages are much lower, due to lack 
of full-time employment and notwithstanding slightly 
reduced cost of living. . . . In some sections” they are 
“below a subsistence level even if full-time work were 
furnished.” °> The elimination of 3,274 mines and 202,000 
workers between 1923 and 1929 was not sufficient to 
stabilize the industry. 


It is the opinion of Mr. O’Neill that “the stabilization 
of wages is desired by all parties in the industry, pro- 
vided they are stabilized for the other fellow. Wages 
cannot be stabilized by one part of the industry having 
a fixed wage scale, with competitors all around it free 
to change wages at will. This was tried and proved to 
have been economically unsound for all... . 


“The problem of wages and industrial relations in the 
industry must be solved within it, that is, by the owners 
and employes. This problem is one of mutual concern, 
and hence can be solved only by mutual cooperation. Such 
cooperation based upon the maintenance of proper wage 
relationships within the industry and between competing 
fields or districts will sooner or later be forced upon the 
industry as a matter of self-protection. Further, such 
cooperation must also comprehend the problem forced 
upon the industry by competitive fuels and other sources 
of power. 

“The failure to adequately recognize this problem de- 
stroyed the power of the union. It is patent, however, 
that wages and internal adjustments could not have saved 
the situation entirely. It could have stopped the great 
increase in development or capacity that occurred in the 
non-union fields since the war, but it could not have 
stopped the inroads made by other fuels, water [power] 
and economies. This is evidenced by what has happened 
since the union was defeated. The price of coal at the 
mines has steadily declined since the war, but cannot go 
low enough to recover the business lost to its com- 
petitors.” 

The union had found from experience that, when it 
accepted lower wages, they were under-cut by the non- 
union operators. Lowering union scales did not keep 
non-union operators from steadily increasing their hold 
on the market nor did it put the industry in a better posi- 
tion to cope with the competition of other fuels. On the 
other hand the union operators made little or no effort 
to save the situation for themselves and their workers. 
They gave little or no impetus to the establishment of a 
cooperative regime with the union which would enlist the 
union in a struggle to maintain the competitive position 
of the union coal fields. Many union operators never 
entered into collective bargaining whole heartedly. Many 
did not believe that it could furnish protection against 
overexpansion and the competitive inroads of the non- 
union fields. Furthermore, when they found that they 
could not induce the non-union operators to participate 
in the system of collective bargaining, they made no 
attempt to enlist the cooperation of the union in an 
appeal to Congress for regulation of the industry. 


The net result has been that the non-union operators 
not only have been free to cut wages in order to cut 
prices and gain markets but they have been able to impose 
burdensome working conditions which further cut their 
costs. Their employes, as part of a non-union regime, 


5 Op. cit. 
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have been required to perform without pay a great deal 
of “deadwork” (removing rock and slate, etc.) in order 
to be able to mine their coal. Since many of the non-union 
miners were paid on a piece basis (price per ton or per 
car), “deadwork” without pay amounted to a reduction 
in the labor costs per ton. In the union fields the miners 
received extra pay for “deadwork.” Furthermore, in 
many non-union fields the miners have not been allowed to 
hire checkweighmen to see that they received credit for 
the full weight of their coal. The checkweighman was 
an established institution in the union fields. The exces- 
sive dockage on weights has frequently amounted to out- 
right cheating of non-union miners. Although many 
states in which the non-union fields are located have laws 
permitting the miners to hire checkweighmen, they tend 
to become dead letters unless the miners are organized 
and can enforce their rights. The same is true of laws 
which require the payment of wages in actual money 
rather than in scrip and which prohibit employers from 
requiring their employes to trade at company stores, where 
prices are frequently considerably higher than in inde- 
pendent stores. Some non-union operators have been 
known to make as much or more out of their company 
stores as they have made from their mines. 

In many mining villages all housing facilities are on 
company property and owned by the company. The 
leases under which the miners occupy these houses give 
the company every advantage in the control of living 
conditions and the power to require tenants to vacate. 
The schools and churches are frequently owned by the 
company with the teachers and pastors on its payroll. 
Many non-union operators employ private armed guards 
to police their property and warn off anybody to whom 
the company objects. When union organizers are pro- 
hibited from coming on company property and the miners 
are not allowed to hold meetings there, the chances that 
they will join a union are small. If they do, their jobs 
are insecure. 

To supplement their power to police their property 
non-union operators have obtained injunctions prohibiting 
the union from carrying on the ordinary activities neces- 
sary to induce the miners to join. The courts have held 
that the efforts of the union to induce non-union miners 
to join are illegal particularly in cases where when the 
employer has required his employes, as a condition of 
obtaining employment, to sign an agreement that they 
will not join the union while they work for him. In many 
localities the coal operators are influential enough politi- 
cally to insure that sheriffs, justices and other local offi- 
cials will be subservient to their wishes.* 


Tue MINers’ REVOLT 


In many respects the present conditions in the bitumin- 
ous coal industry are similar to those existing in 1897 
when the call for a general strike issued by the president 
of the union, having only 10,000 members at the time, 
was answered by a walkout of the majority of the miners. 
In Western Pennsylvania, wage cuts and unfavorable 
working conditions imposed aiter refusal to deal with 
the union have resulted in spontaneous walkouts which 
may be more truly characterized as revolt against starva- 
tion than as strikes. Low wages. business depression, 
unemployment and the absence of adequate relief last 
spring occasioned hunger marches by miners, their wives 
and children, and appeal to county commissioners for 


* The Coal Strike in Western Pennsylvania, pp. 49-52. 
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help. Parades by thousands of miners and mass picketing 
to induce others to join their ranks have been broken up 
by the police with tear gas and riot guns and the miners 
have sometimes fought back with whatever weapons they 
could command. ‘The appeals of the National Miners 
Union, a communist organization, have had a friendlier 
reception than formerly because of the distressing con- 
ditions. 

On June 16, 1931, the Butler Consolidated Coal Com- 
pany obtained an injunction which not only prohibited 
violence but restrained the miners from attempting to 
induce the company’s employes to leave their employ. 
Governor Pinchot ordered the concentration of State 
Police in the troubled districts, began an investigation of 
conditions, and sought to bring the operators and miners 
into conference for settlement of their difficulties. 

The menace of radical unionism, as represented by the 
National Miners Union, led the Pitsburgh Press to suggest 
editorially on May 8 that the United Mine Workers should 
be revived and that the whole of Western Pennsylvania 
should work under an agreement similar to the one re- 
cently established in Northern West Virginia where 
“organization has just been accomplished at wage scales 
lower than any reputable Pittsburgh operator is paying.” * 
On June 24 the United Mine Workers succeeded in ob- 
taining an agreement with the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal 
Corporation, the second largest coal company in the Pitts- 
burgh district, which provides for the eight-hour day, 
checkweighmen and payment for deadwork, increases the 
pick rate from 55 to 60 cents per ton, maintains existing 
tonnage rates for machine loading and cutting, establishes 
a uniform rate of $4.50 per day for skilled inside day 
labor, and increases the rate of inside common labor from 
$3.50 to $4.00 per day. It provides for periodic discus- 
sions at 90 day intervals between the union and the 
company. It is expected that other companies will re- 
establish contractual relations with the union. The union 
is seeking to win the allegiance of the miners but some 
of its meetings have been broken up by adherents of the 
communist union, which regards the United Mine Workers 
as a “class collaborating” and strike-breaking organization. 

In Harlan County, Ky., the disturbances have many 
of the aspects of civil war. The conditions complained 
of are: wage cuts, the absence of checkweighmen, com- 
pulsion to trade at company stores, the brutality of com- 
pany guards, a spy system which keeps the operators 
informed concerning employes who join the union and 
visitors regarded as “troublemakers,” the blacklisting of 
union men, deductions from the payroll for company 
doctors, hospitals and churches, the payment of teachers 
atid pastors by the company, and interference with elec- 
tions and the process of justice. 

The efforts of the United Mine Workers to carry on 
peaceable organization activities during the early part of 
this year were unavailing. According to press reports, 
members of the union were blacklisted and evicted from 
company houses. When the revolt started, without any 
call for a strike, and developed into open hostilities be- 
tween the miners and company guards deputized by the 
sheriff the union organizers withdrew. Their avowed 
aim had been merely to agitate and to enroll members 
because they believed that the time was not ripe for a 
strike and they had no funds for relief. Their place was 
taken by leaders of the I. W. W. and of the National 
Miners Union. The miners marched from one mine to 


7 Quoted by the Labor Age, July, 1931, p. 12. 
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another, carried on mass picketing and sought to bring 
out their fellow-workers to a “speakin’,” as a union meet- 
ing is called. As the demonstrations continued, the bitter- 
ness between the miners and the company guards and 
deputies increased. Circumstantial accounts relate that 
in April the mouth of one mine was bombed, the head 
house of another was burned and 16 vacant houses were 
burned. These last belonged to a company controlled by 
Judge Hall, one of whose daughters is the wife of Circuit 
Judge D. C. Jones. 

After a battle between the miners and the company 
guards and deputy sheriffs at Evarts on May 5, the state 
troops were sent in and stayed until July 18. Miners and 
their sympathizers, among whom were a wealthy merchant 
at Evarts and the chief of police, were indicted for 
murder. These men were the miners’ candidates for office 
in the coming election and the miners charged that they 
were indicted in order to eliminate them. Election tickets 
are usually pro-miner and pro-operator. The operators 
hired additional guards and imported strike breakers.® 

Press reports indicate that since the troops left, a state 
of chaos has existed in local administration. The soup 
kitchens established by the International Labor Defense 
(an organization understood to be communist) were 
blown up and the automobile of Jessie Wakefield, an 
I. L. D. relief worker, was destroyed by a bomb and she 
was jailed as a criminal syndicalist. According to the 
New York Times, September 29, 1931, “a stink bomb 
was exploded in the automobile of former United States 
Senator J. M. Robison, counsel for the United Mine 
Workers. His car was parked a few feet from Sheriff 
Blair’s office.” Bruce Crawford, an editor from Norton, 
W. Va., and Boris Israel, representing the Federated 
Press, were both shot. The latter says that he can identify 
his assailants as deputy sheriffs. According to the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, ‘Tom Connors, investigator 
for the General Defense Committee of Chicago, was 
beaten by Sheriff Blair in the latter’s office on June 20, 
and deported into Virginia by deputies, being left at 
night in the mountains 12 miles from a settlement. For 
18 hours Connors was left in need of medical treatment. 
Damage suits for $70,000 in Connors’s behalf have been 
authorized by the Civil Liberties Union.” ® 

Arnold Johnson, a.student at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, went to Harlan County, Kentucky, in July as a 
representative of the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
the American Civil Liberties Union for the purpose of 
aiding relief work and in behalf of various miners charged 
with criminal syndicalism. It is credibly reported that 
he was “accused of being an organizer for the I. W. W. 
and warned by ‘operators, judge and sheriff’ to get out 
of town. When he refused to be intimidated, he was 
arrested on a charge of criminal syndicalism, that is 
advocacy of the violent overthrow of the government.” !° 

Although no attempt was made to prove that he had 
advocated violent overthrow of the government or that 
the literature which he had in his possession advocated 
violence, he was held in bail for $10,000. The prosecuting 
attorney indicated that the case would be dropped if Mr. 
Johnson would leave the county. 

The mines in and about Harlan County are owned by 
the United States Steel Corporation, the International 
Harvester Company, the Insull utilities interests of Chi- 


’ Louis Stark, New York Times, October 2, 1931. 
® Civil Liberties Quarterly, September, 1931. 
10 The World Tomorrow, September, 1931. 
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cago, the Fordson Company of Detroit, the Mellon inter- 
ests of Pittsburgh, the Peabody Coal Company of Chicago, 
and other large corporate interests. Louis Stark, special 
correspondent of the New York Times, declared (October 
2, 1931) that “some people with faith in the generosity 
of absentee owners of Harlan County coal properties feel” 
that if they would “visit Harlan and see conditions for 
themselves they would order reform of a drastic nature.” 

In the Kanawha coal fields of West Virginia a recent 
strike of about 23,000 miners, organized as the West 
Virginia Mine Workers Union, has failed. It was a 
revolt both against wages and working conditions and 
against the present leadership of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

In the Fairmont district of Northern West Virginia 
wages and the price of coal have been reduced to a point 
which has brought revolt on the part of the miners and 
bankruptcy to many operators. Other contributing con- 
ditions were: the lack of checkweighmen, no payment for 
deadwork, and compulsion to trade at company stores. 
An agreement (May, 1931) between the United Mine 
Workers and operators who had been among the strongest 
opponents of the union since 1925 provided for an eight 
hour day, payment for deadwork, checkweighmen, pro- 
cedure for the voluntary adjustment and arbitration of 
disputes, and a wage scale lower than those paid by some 
of the leading. non-union companies, such as the Consoli- 
dation Coal Company, the Bethlehem Mines Corporation, 
the Jameson Coal and Coke Company, and the New Eng- 
land Fuel and Transportation Company. The union 
justified the lower wage scale on the ground that the 
higher wage scales of the non-union companies were 
merely nominal. Lack of checkweighmen, they said, and 
of payment for deadwork made it impossible to deter- 
mine actual wage scales. Although the Consolidation Coal 
Company has an employe representation plan under which 
checkweighmen are permitted, grievances are adjusted, 
and an elaborate welfare program is carried out, none of 
the other non-union companies have an industrial relations 
program which approaches it. The union, therefore, agreed 
to a scale which would enable its employers to compete 
against all odds. 

On October 1, 1931, the union in West Virginia agreed 
to a further reduction of 25 per cent in the wage scale, 
rather than resort to a strike, with the hope that its em- 
ployers would be able to compete more effectively and 
give the workers steadier work. By some this action is 
interpreted as the expression of a determination to give 
non-union employers such effective competition that they 
will be glad to join in a system of collective bargaining 
for establishing basic wages and working conditions. The 
union scale, which had been 30 cents a ton and $3.60 for 
day labor, was reduced by this cut to 22.5 cents a ton 
and $2.70 for day labor. On December 1, 1931, the 
leading non-union companies cut their wage scales 25 
per cent. 


PROPOSALS FOR REORGANIZATION 


At any rate, some of the operators who have been the 
bitterest enemies of the union are beginning to see that 
the establishment of basic wages and working conditions 
is necessary as a limitation on cut-throat competition. 
The issue as stated by Duncan Kennedy, secretary of the 
Kanawha Coal Operators Association, is whether “the 
operators will realize in time that their liberty to do as 
they please with their property does not carry with it the 
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right to drag down to misery and want whole communi- 
ties” or whether “they will continue as at present until 
some form of government regulation takes control of their 
property more or less out of their hands for all time to 
come.” 14 

Howard Showalter, president of the Continental Coal 
Company of West Virginia, has come to the conclusion 
that the coal industry can be stabilized by agreements 
between the operators and miners on basic wages and 
working conditions and by curtailment of production in 
each coal district. He also favors the appointment of a 
national coal commission to act as arbitrator between 
operators and miners. 

The operators of Indiana on April 1, 1931, joined with 
the union of that district in an appeal for the reestablish- 
ment of the joint conference in the Central Competitive 
Field (Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Western Pennsylvania) 
which formerly established basic wages and working con- 
ditions in accordance with which other union districts 
fixed differentials. They also favored the establishment 
of a shorter work day in the coal industry as a means 
of relieving unemployment. 

On June 11, 1931, John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, requested President Hoover to 
call a conference of the operators and miners for the 
purpose of “discussing the problems of the industry and 
finding a common basis of understanding.” President 
Hoover referred the request to Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont and Secretary of Labor Doak, who held pre- 
liminary conferences with certain operators and with 
officials of the union. Invitations were sent to 160 
operators, 101 of whom either declined on the ground 
that a joint conference was useless or failed to reply. 
Replies from 38 favored such a conference and 21 ques- 
tioned the value of it but indicated that they would attend 
if one were held. The daily tonnage produced by the 
101 operators was 2,000,000 tons and by the 59 operators 
450,000 tons. Under the circumstances the secretaries 
announced on August 31 that it was useless to call a 
conference. 

In the meantime the press carried reports that leading 
operators in Western Pennsylvania and Northern West 
Virginia favored federal regulation of the industry as a 
public utility. Their plan, as reported, would involve 
buying up mines, closing them and controlling production. 
Other leading operators outlined plans to President 
Hoover and the governors of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia and Kentucky which involved the use of the 
police power of the states to control production in much 
the same way that the governors of Oklahoma and Texas 
regulated the production of oil. 

In September, Coal Age (New York), a trade paper 
devoted to the operating, technical, and business problems 
of the coal industry, outlined a program for stabilizing the 
industry which the operators could follow if they were 
“willing to face realities and act in concert in meeting 
them.” Coal Age believed that “the time is ripe for the 
consideration of a program for rehabilitation and stabili- 
zation that will rest firmly upon a sound economic foun- 
dation.” The “law of the jungle” has not only driven 
out some of the inefficient but it has drained the resources 
of those who deserve to survive. “Under the law of the 
jungle the lion is little more secure than the jackal.” The 


11 Quoted in the New York Times, November 30, 1931. 
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most important thing is production control and this “is 
dependent upon the removal of legal uncertainties which 
now discourage concerted action.” Therefore, the Sher- 
man law should be “amended to legalize agreements on 
production control policies” and “where the Department 
of Justice has reason to believe that agreements so made 
violate the law as amended, civil suits should be insti- 
tuted, as under the present statute.” 

Coal Age said further that a system of merchandising 
“under which many large industrial customers buy coal 
at less than the cost of production and the individual 
householder pays vastly more has little economic and no 
ethical justification,” particularly in view of the fact that 
“the 20 per cent of the total output which goes into 
domestic channels carries the entire profit burden of the 
industry.” Merchandising should be predicated upon 
“knowledge of the product and its uses, knowledge of its 
logical markets, and knowledge of the detailed costs of 
production and distribution.” Furthermore, the proposed 
modification of the Sherman law should “permit price 
agreements subject to the proviso that no producer should 
he allowed to establish or maintain a minimum price less 
than the cost of production.” This contention is based 
on the fact that the bituminous coal industry is not a 
monopoly and on the assumption that it is not likely to 
become one through consolidations. It is expected that 
the public will be sufficiently protected against price agree- 
ments by the prohibition of agreements for the parceling 
out of marketing territories between the different producing 
districts. In other words, the public will be protected by 
competition between districts if price agreements are not 
made between districts. 

But Coal Age points out that price stability and long- 
term planning depend upon the stabilization of wages 
and standardization of working conditions because labor 
costs are such a major part of production costs. Competi- 
tion in cutting wages is unfair to “individual companies 
and districts seeking to maintain . . . proper industrial 
relations. . . . 


“Inherited prejudices in some fields and bitter personal 
experiences in others have made the idea of a revival of 
unionism obnoxious to many employers. Nevertheless, 
unless some new formula can be found, the conclusion 
seems inevitable that the desired stabilization of wages 
and of working conditions must come through a recogni- 
tion and an acceptance of an outside labor organization 
by a sufficiently large percentage of the operators to give 
the wages and the working conditions so established a 
controlling influence in the districts where direct recogni- 
tion is withheld. 


“Whether this labor organization shall be the United 
Mine Workers of America or some other new group 
equally independent of employer control rests largely with 
the existing union. It is faced with the task of convincing 
doubting operators that it has abandoned the policies and 
practices which have made it highly objectionable to many 
producers and that it now has the vision and the judgment 
which will promise effective and constructive leadership. 

“There must be a genuine partnership between capital 
and labor if the goal of stabilized industrial relations is 
to be reached.” 

Further mechanization must be carried on to enable the 
coal industry to compete with other fuels. “No other 
way is open for the maintenance of high wages and low 
prices with profit.” Labor “must accept the machine and 
do everything in its power to realize the full possibilities 
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of mechanization.” Although this results in “further 
technological unemployment” it ‘“‘can be cushioned by 
allowing turnover to reduce the number of men on the 
payroll without actual discharge of any worker.” Those 
no longer needed would become a part of the broader 
problem of unemployment in American industry as a 
whole. Since the present operation of the coal industry 
is highly irregular it “might well do some experimental 
pioneering” in ‘“‘shortening the working day and the work- 
ing week . . . without affecting either its total production 
or its total man hours.” 


Coal Age suggests that the operators should establish 
a Coal Research and Develepment Corporation to discover 
new uses of coal and to finance the commercialization of 
new products and processes. Financial support for re- 
search could be provided by assessing the operators on the 
basis of tonnage, and the participation of each operator 
in the returns of a company for the commercialization of 
products and processes could be in that proportion which 
his assessments bear to the total fund created. Although 
further mergers and consolidation have their place in 
stabilization of the industry, district mergers may “sub- 
stitute a battle of giants for a battle of pygmies in inter- 
district competition,” unless the managements of district 
combinations attain “a broader national perspective on the 
coal industry than the managements of the individual 
companies merged.’ For this reason the consolidation 
of properties in different districts would “help to give 
owners a national instead of a sectional or interdistrict 
viewpoint.” 

Since “the accident record of the bituminous coal in- 
dustry is not one of which the industry can be proud”’ it 
“should take the lead in insisting upon better state safety 
laws and their stricter and more impartial enforcement. 
A mine that cannot afford to be safe cannot justify its 
continued operation. If safety requirements were strength- 
ened and their enforcement made mare rigid, not only 
would the accident rate be reduced but many of the 
marginal operations, the competition of which contributes 
neither to the profit nor the stabilization of the industry, 
would be eliminated.” 


On October 21 leading operators representing 10 coal 
producing states east of the Mississippi met in New York 
to consider plans for stabilizing the industry. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the proposals made and 
report to the conference which would again assemble on 
December 3. The committee declared that no one measure 
was sufficient to put the industry permanently on a sound 
economic basis but that as a first step each coal district 
should establish sales agencies to handle the district's 
output at uniform prices. Although competition would 
continue between districts, sales agencies would mean a 
great saving in sales costs. The conference approved the 
measure and appointed a committee for each district to 
secure the approval of the operators concerned. 

The conference also approved a proposal to bring about 
further consolidation of coal properties in each district 
and favored action to obtain a reduction in freight rates 
and a tariff on foreign oil to prevent the continued dis- 
placement of coal. 


When the United States Coal Commission was investi- 
gating the industry in 1922-1923 the United Mine Workers 
held much the same view as the operators regarding 
regulation of the industry. The union officials then be- 
lieved that collective bargaining throughout the industry 
would take care of most of its ills. The bill that they 
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have recently had introduced in Congress, however, indi- 
cates a decided change in their opinion. 


The bill authorizes a Bituminous Coal Commission 
which would have the power to license marketing pools 
and cooperative selling associations composed of firms 
doing an interstate business. These associations might 
agree on market prices but the commission would have 
power to inquire into all matters pertaining to the mining 
and shipment of coal and to fix maximum prices. The 
commission would also license mergers and consolidations 
doing an interstate business on condition that they accept 
the provisions of the act and comply with the rules of 
the commission. No corporation not engaged in mining 
and shipping coal in interstate commerce at the time the 
act should go into effect should thereafter be permitted 
to do business until it should receive a license. When 
fixing maximum prices for selling associations and con- 
solidations the commission would take into consideration 
whether the wages paid and the return on capital invested 
are “fair.” The representatives of the miners as well as 
of the operators must be heard when prices are fixed. 

The commission would have power to grade coal, in- 
spect the safety of mines, and investigate the fuel service 
of railroads and the prices paid for coal. It would study 
and encourage the economical distribution of markets and 
make reasonable rules pertaining to export of coal. 

It would be the duty of the concerns licensed to do an 
interstate business and of their employes, according to 
the language of the bill, ‘to exert every reasonable effort 
to make and maintain agreements concerning wages and 
working conditions and to settle disputes in connection 
therewith; and in the making of such agreements the 
licensees may negotiate through an operators’ association. 
and the employes shall be entitled to deal collectively by 
representatives of their own choosing without interfer- 
ence, influence or coercion exercised by their employers. 
No such licensee shall make it a condition of employment 
that the employe shall not join a labor union, but the 
right of the mine workers employed by such corporations 
to organize and maintain their union shall not be denied 
or abridged.” ™* 

Every corporation doing an interstate business when 
the act goes into effect which declines to accept the pro- 
visions of the act and to comply with the rules of the 
commission must obtain a secondary license permitting it 
to continue in interstate business. Such license shall be 
granted only on condition that the corporation complies 
with the following provisions, which seem to have been 
formulated specially for any corporation that “desires to 
employ only non-union mine workers”: “its employes 
shall be free to terminate their employment and join a 
labor union at will, and no contract of employment which 
is intended to impair this right shall be lawful; said 
employes shall have the right of assemblage for the 
purpose of peaceably discussing and hearing discussed 
principles of organized labor and collective bargaining : 
the employes of such corporation shall be paid in lawful 
money of the United States and be free to purchase their 
necessities of life where they choose; said employes shall 
be entitled to select a checkweighman to inspect the 
weighing of their coal and the weights and scales used by 
said corporation for the purpose of determining the wages 
of its employes shall be open to inspection by the agents 


12 Reprinted in the United Mine Workers Journal, December 1, 
1931, p. 9. 
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of the bureau of standard weights and measures of the 
United States or of this commission ; and said corporation 
shall make annual report in the manner to be prescribed 
by said commission.” Penalties are provided for every 
shipment of coal by concerns without a license. 


The bill provides that no railroad shall build any siding 
or switch to any bituminous mine until it has received 
permission from the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
that such permission shall not be granted until it has 
received the approval of the Bituminous Coal Commission. 


The miners of the left wing believe that “the funda- 
mental cause of low wages, poverty and unemployment 
in the coal industry is private ownership” and that public 
ownership is the only remedy because the “passion for 
profits” in private industry results in exploitation of the 
workers. Their plan includes: “(1) A Secretary of Mines 
in the Cabinet. (2) A federal Commission of Mines, to 
control budget and policy on the basis of continuous 
fact-finding. (3) A national mining council, to administer 
policies, with miners, technicians, and consumers repre- 
sented. (4) The safeguarding of collective bargaining 
through joint-conferences. (5) Freeing production man- 
agement from wage squabbles and sales problems, by 
making wages the first charge against the industry and 
therefore making wage measurement one of the functions 
of the federal Commission under the principles of col- 
lective bargaining, which will be safeguarded by an inde- 
pendent joint wage scale committee.” ' 


Relief for Miners’ Families 


While the debate goes on over what should be done 
about the coal industry, many thousands of children, 
women and unemployed miners are suffering from lack of 
food and clothing. It is argued that regardless of what 
one’s attitude may be toward miners who have revolted 
against the low wages and conditions of work and life to 
which they are subjected, the women and children as 
innocent bystanders need relief; also that in a time such 
as this the policy of requiring each community to care 
for its own is hardly applicable to communities whose 
prosperity is dependent upon a single industry, the opera- 
tion of which has ceased or provides but little work. 

If local government and social relief agencies find the 
burden too great, help must be obtained, if possible, from 
organizations whose activities are national in scope and 
which administer relief impartially to all who are in need. 
In some of the larger places, such as Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
local organizations are able to obtain support from many 
people who are not entirely dependent upon the coal 
industry for their livelihood. In many small communities, 
however, merchants, professional people and others are 
affected so adversely by the situation in the coal industry 
that they are not able to provide much relief to the miners. 

The American Friends Service Committee has under- 
taken the difficult task of providing relief in large areas 
in West Virginia, Kentucky, Western Pennsylvania. 
Southern Illinois and Ohio. The Federal Council of 
Churches has endorsed the work of the committee and is 
giving active cooperation through the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council’s Social Service Commission. 

The committee, in cooperation with local bodies, is 
making a systematic effort to reach the children first. 
The need is extensive, as shown by the physical examina- 


12 Powers Hapgood, “Slavery in the Coal Fields,” p. 3. 
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tions made by county health officers, visits to homes by 
the Friends relief workers, and necessity of providing 
school lunches and food for pre-school children. The 
need for adult relicf is quite as pressing and there is 
still question as to its being met. Checks may be sent to 
Miss Olive Van Horn, Treasurer, Coal Areas Relief, 105 
East 22d Street, New York. The cost of feeding a child 
is about five cents a meal. Shipments of clothing from 
the East should be sent (prepaid) to the American Friends 
Service Committee, 1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, and 
from the West to the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


The Status of Farm Laborers 


Farm employment is at the lowest point in thirteen 
years, according to statistical records of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The demand for farm workers is only 
60.5 per cent of normal, but the supply is 120.9 per cent 
of normal. 

Numerous instances, particularly in the North Central 
states, of farm laborers working for food and lodging 
alone, have been reported to the Bureau in its January 
survey of farm labor and wages. Eliminating farm hands 
working without any cash pay, average wage rates on 
January 1 were 98 per cent of the 1910-14 average in 
the Bureau’s index, a drop of 12 per cent since October 1, 
whereas the average decline from October to January for 
the last eight years was only 9 per cent. 

The Bureau finds lowest day wages in the South Central 
and South Atlantic states, at 72 to 74 cents a day with 
board, and 96 cents to $1.02 a day without board. Highest 
day wages are being paid in the North Atlantic states 
where the average rate is $1.70 with board and $2.37 
without board. Monthly wage rates range from $14.43 
with board in the South Atlantic states, to $32.39 with 
board in the Far Western states ; and without board, from 
$21.80 in the South Atlantic states to $51.45 in the Far 
Western states. 


“To the Young Men of Wall Street” 


The thesis that artists and intellectuals have more free- 
dom under capitalism than under other forms of economic 
organization is vigorously presented by Archibald Mac- 
Leish, of the staff of the magazine Fortune, in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature (New York) for January 16. 
He strongly urges young business leaders to face the fact 
that capitalism, if it is to survive, must now develop a 
leadership and an ideology which men will follow with 
hope. 

Mr. MacLeish, who is described as ‘one of the most 
notable of the younger American poets,” addresses the 
younger men of Wall Street because he thinks the older 
generation has demonstrated that it cannot “govern.” 
Even though “they have no choice but to govern or dis- 
appear they are still not governing. One suspects with 
reason that they cannot. . . . Capitalism is in a critical 
situation. . . . The present panic is a panic of intelli- 
gence... .” 

During the past decade a few business leaders “offered 
a new capitalism in which it was possible to foresee a 
fairer distribution of wealth without the laborious and 


dangerous bureaucracy of state control. But the hysteria 
of the panic repealed high wages as it repealed many 
other things, and capitalism now stands where it stood 
a decade ago. There is no general understanding of its 
purposes, no agreement as to the kind of world it pro- 
poses, no real knowledge of what it is.” 

Speaking for creative artists, Mr. MacLeish says: “We 
have ... one, and a very vital, interest in the complexion 
of the state. We cannot exist without that freedom to 
do our work in our own way which is called, for lack of 
an accurate term, intellectual freedom. And... many 
of us feel that only under capitalism, of all existing alter- 
natives, have we any real hope of such freedom. ... We 
have no illusions as to the extent of capitalistic tolerance. 
... We have not forgotten the caution of the acquisitive 
mind... .” But the experiences of intellectuals are 
apparently much less satisfactory under fascism and com- 
munism than under capitalism. “We know what choice 
communism imposes upon its writers and painters and 
even its musicians. . . .” 

Mr. MacLeish’s concluding word to the young men of 
Wall Street is: “Only you vourselves know what you 
believe. Only your own intentions are important. If you 
can create an idea of capitalism which men will support 
with their hope rather than their despair, you will inherit 
the world. If you cannot, you and your children and 
ourselves with you will vanish from the West.” 


First Things in Education 


An address under this title given before the Pennsylvania 
Education Congress at Harrisburg by Professor William 
H. Kilpatrick of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and published in School and Society, New York, for De- 
cember 26, contains the following: 

“Our society is... at war with itself. On the one 
hand all the really vital processes make inherently for a 
growing social interdependence. On the other hand the 
actual management of business educates, ruthlessly and 
all but inevitably, against the moral habits and attitudes 
necessary to take care of our more corporate society. We 
may talk, idly, of a hoped for moral and religious educa- 
tion from schools and churches, but our economic system 
is a more powerful educator, and it increasingly educates 
for suicidal selfishness. If we do not like to think of these 
things we may shut our eyes to them—and many do— 
but the corruption at the vitals of society goes on none the 
less. ... 

“And to make matters still worse, our ways of living 
and thinking have changed so much that our former 
political and moral and religious conceptions no longer 
hold as once they did. We are trying to run 20th century 
industrial America on ideas built in pioneer days and some 
even in the middle ages. Meanwhile science, comparative 
religion, and higher criticism, acting in company with an 
increasingly industrialized society, make it practically cer- 
tain that we shall never go back to those older outlooks. 
The only way to the future lies forward. We must review 
and revise many of our fundamental conceptions. . .. 

“Economic programs must be made in the light of total 
consequences to life of all concerned. Shared thinking 
must become the rule, shared decisions made as far as 
possible by all affected by the decision. This is essential 
democracy and must be extended to all aspects of life.” 
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